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COLLEGES PREPARE FOR LARGE ENROLMENTS 


The colleges and universities of the 
State are making a tremendous effort to 
meet the problem of providing educational 
facilities to the thousands of students, 
including a great number of veterans of 
World War II, expected to enrol for sum- 
mer and fall terms this vear. The State 
Education Department is cooperating with 
college executives to work out plans to 
accommodate this unprecedented number 
of students. 

According to a recent survey made by 
Dr John S. Allen, Director of the Division 
of Higher Education, State Education 
Department, the total number of full-time 
and part-time students in the colleges in 
the State increased from 141,934 in No- 
vember 1945 to 188,485 in March 1946. 
Of this latter figure, 109,483 are full-time 
students. The number of veterans en- 
rolled in the colleges in the State increased 
from 14,308 to 50,778 during the same 
period, an increase of 255 per cent. 

During the present school year colleges 
in the State have made various arrange- 
ments to accommodate more students, by 
operating double shifts of classes and pro- 
viding more housing by trailer camps 
and temporary housing projects. Other 
means, however, are being planned to pro- 
vide educational facilities for the 90,000 
additional students expected in the fall. 
It is expected that there will be 200,000 
full-time students in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the State this year, an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent over prewar enrol- 
ments. 

Plans for making higher education 
available to all who seek it in 1946 were 


discussed at a_conference of college execu- 
tives called March 7th and 8th by Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey. Following this 
conference, a three-point program was 
proposed by the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities: 

1 Increased housing on college cam- 
puses to make the maximum use of exist- 
ing educational facilities 

2 Operation of off-campus projects in 
military installations such as Sampson, 
Plattsburg and others 

3 Operation of temporary college ex- 
tension centers in existing school or other 
public buildings 

For additional housing on or near their 
campuses, colleges are anticipating receiv- 
ing aid from the Federal Public Housing 
Administration and the State Emergency 
Housing Joint Board. 

The proposal for operating schools at 
military installations is still in the plan- 
ning stage. The military posts which may 
be available Barracks, 

Hospital and Naval 
Camp Shanks may be used for 


are Plattsburg 


Rhoads Sampson 
Base. 
housing students commuting to colleges in 
and around New York City. 

Under the third plan, classrooms and 
laboratories of high schools would be used 
in late afternoon and evening hours so 
as not to interfere with the regular high 
These centers would be 
and 


school program. 
administered by existing colleges 
would offer primarily college freshmen 
courses. Faculty for the centers would 
be assigned from regular college faculty, 
recruited from qualified veterans, drawn 


from teachers who have retired from the 











profession and selected from high school 
teachers who have advanced degrees and 
training comparable to that required of 
a college faculty. It is expected that 
10,000 to 20,000 students can be given a 
year of college work in this way. They 
can then transfer to on-campus classes for 
the rest of their college course. 

According to Doctor Allen, there are 
no legal obstacles to such programs since 
boards of education have authority to 
make school buildings available for late 
afternoon and evening activities which are 
of benefit to the general public. 

High school principals and counselors 
are asked to advise students to attend 
school as commuters this fall if possible. 

The State Education Department is 
also helping colleges and universities with 
other problems related to expansion: the 
lack of qualified teaching personnel, lack 
of sufficient textbooks and lack of ready 
cash for operating capital. 

Doctor Allen has issued an appeal for 
persons qualified to teach in colleges and 
universities in a recent article in School 
and Society. With the assistance of pro- 
fessional organizations, he is securing 
names for a list of teachers which will be 


made available to the colleges. He states 
that the graduate schools of many univer- 
sities are rapidly filling up and will be 
a source of prospective teachers. 

textbooks can be _ obtained 
through the Surplus Books office of the 
Library of Congress, believed. 
Textbooks publishers have also assured 
Doctor Allen of their full cooperation in 
attempting to meet the demand for books, 


Some 


it is 


Some colleges are developing individual 
plans for meeting the problem of offering 
education to more students. Elmira Col- 
lege and Vassar College, both women’s 
colleges, are admitting men; Clarkson 
Institute of Technology will use the build- 
ings at the School for the Deaf in Malone, 
and Hobart College will use a near-by 
prisoner of war camp for additional hous- 
ing and classroom space. 

“When we consider the great challenge 
which faces the colleges for this year and 
the next few years, it is evident that the 
problems of the war emergency are still 
with us and the great adjustments made 
by the colleges in the war years will soon 
seem insignificant compared to those yet 
to be made,” Doctor Allen said. 





NEW BULLETIN ON 


The State Education Department 
recently published a new bulletin entitled 
Fire Prevention Education, for use in 
both elementary and secondary schools. 
The bulletin analyzes problems connected 
with firesafety and offers a constructive 
and positive approach to their solution, 
including specific material for the teach- 
ing of fire prevention. 

The bulletin was prepared under the 
sponsorship of the Divisions of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education 
through their respective Bureaus of 
Curriculum Development. The _ final 
writing was done by H. George Murphy, 
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FIRE PREVENTION 


senior education supervisor in the Division 
of Elementary Education, and Edgar S. 
Pitkin, of Loudonville Ele- 
mentary School, who served as a tempo- 


principal 


rary assistant in the Bureau of Curriculum 
Development, Elementary 
Education. Technical advice was given 
by Captain Edward F. Curren of the 


Division of 


Cooperative Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York State. 

A bibliography of books on fire pre- 
vention, prepared by Mrs Ruth Evans 
Babcock, school library supervisor, is also 
included in the bulletin. 
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A FOOD CRISIS 


FOR ALL OF US 


ARTHUR K. GETMAN, MEMBER, EMERGENCY FOOD COM MITTEE 


The achievements of our “ Schools at 
War ” have been an inspiration to school 
officials, teachers and pupils throughout 
the State. When the Nation called for 
war savings, food production, salvage of 
scarce materials, training courses for in- 
dustrial and farm workers, the collection 
of milkweed pods and the like, our schools 
responded magnificently and far in excess 
of the expectations of public officials. 
Now we have come to another national 
and world crisis and the President of the 
United States is asking all of us to eat 
less of certain scarce foods and to elim- 
inate the waste of food materials. Cur- 
rently the press and radio are giving 
special emphasis to the President’s pro- 
gram to meet the food crisis throughout 
the world. In a recent statement, Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman declared: 

For the world as a whole, a food crisis 
has developed which may prove to be the 
worst in modern times. More people face 
starvation and even actual death for want 
of food today than in any war year, and 
perhaps more than in all the war years 
combined. The United States and other 
countries have moved food into war-torn 
countries in record amounts, but there has 
heen a constantly widening gap between 
essential minimum needs and available 


supplies It is apparent that only 
through superhuman efforts can mass 


starvation be prevented. 

Herbert Hoover, who recently made a 
trip to Europe to study methods of mak- 
ing the available food supplies in the 
world save the maximum number of 
lives, has no illusions about the serious- 
ness of the situation in the next four 
months. Even with success in all of our 
efforts, he declared that we had insuffi- 
cient food for all the millions of people, 
and every atom of increase means life and 
hope somewhere. This is the judgment 
of our most respected food authority. 
The President’s famine committee has 
launched a voluntary program to speed 
this Nation’s assumption of responsibility 
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in the food crisis. Unless great quantities 
of wheat and other essentials are saved 
from the North American granary and 
shipped to the needy in the next four 
months, widespread suffering and death 
can not be averted. Only if all Ameri- 
cans cooperate, beginning now, on the 
President’s committee program can we 
achieve this responsibility. 

It is evident to all that the United 
States can not feed the world for we 
produce only 10 per cent of its food, but, 
with food production more than a third 
above prewar levels in the United States, 
we are in the best position of any country 
to help make up the deficits in shortage 
areas. Wheat is the most vital commodity 
for famine countries because it can best 
be transported and used to feed the most 
people in the shortest time. A million 
tons of wheat means a six months’ supply 
of bread for 20 million people. To relieve 
hungry people, we can not fail to meet the 
present call. If we fail, we shall witness 
a world of misunderstanding and dis- 
orders which will paralyze recovery and 
peace. 

As in other emergency campaigns our 
schools are well equipped to maintain 
sound educational services to assist pupils 
and adults to secure needed information 
and to plan specific activities. We have 
been urged by the President’s committee 
to perform these necessary services as 
efficiently as we can during the food crisis. 
We are urged to do the following through 
an intelligent approach on the part of 
school officials, teachers and pupils: 

1 Conserve food, especially wheat 
bread. Cut waste to the bone. America 
still throws away the richest garbage in 
the world. 

2 Cut down on the use of wheat prod- 
ucts, such as bread, macaroni, spaghetti, 
breakfast cereals, pies, cakes and cookies. 

3 Buy 40 per cent less of such food 
materials, and then use up all that is 
purchased. 
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4 Fats and oils are desperately needed 
and should be conserved at every level. 
These materials are needed for food to 
maintain a minimum level of health and 
for making soap to fight disease now 
rampant throughout Europe and Asia. 
Buy less fats and oils and make use of 
every possible ounce of used fats, that is, 
extra fat on meat, bacon and drippings. 
Then, if there is any fat left which can not 
be used in the home, turn it over to your 
butcher or grocer. A teaspoonful of fat 
a day saved by every man, woman and 
child in America will mean a total saving 
of at least one million pounds of fat a 
day. 

The President's famine committee has 
established a nine-point program for the 
present emergency : 

1 Campaign to conserve food by con- 
sumers, retailers and bakers. 

2 Stop the use of wheat and limit the 
use of other grains for making alcohol and 
beer. 

3 Extract more flour from wheat. 

4 Control overinventories of wheat and 
flour. 

5 Give priority to wheat, meat and 
other essential foods. 

6 Control overexports of 
flour. 

7 Export 365,000 tons of fats and oils, 
1.6 billion tons of meat, and increase 
exports in cheese and evaporated milk. 

8 Make available space for shipping 
food to Europe. 

9 Conserve grain for feeding livestock. 

In a nation-wide broadcast on the eve- 
ning of April 19th, President Truman, 
Mr Hoover, Mr LaGuardia of U. N. R. 
R. A., and Mr Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, made pleas to the American 
people to make personal sacrifices to save 
food. President Truman warned that in 
the face of greatest mass starvation in the 
world’s history, millions will surely die 
unless we eat less. He suggested further 
that a sound world order could never be 
built on a foundation of human misery. 
Speaking from Cairo, Mr Hoover gave a 
grim picture of the plight of 150,000,000 
Europeans to whom bread had become a 
reality as a symbol of life as never before 
in human history. 


wheat and 
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NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


Dr Carlyle C. Ring, research associate 
in the Office of Research, State Educa- 
tion Department, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools in Jamestown 
to succeed Clinton V. Bush, who will re- 
tire in June. 

Mr Ring was graduated from Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. He re- 
ceived the master of arts degree from 
Cornell University and the doctor of phil- 
osophy degree from New York University. 
He was principal of Camden High School 
and superintendent of schools in Little 
Falls, N. Y., and New Britain, Conn. For 
the past three years he served as a major 
in the Army on the staff of the Allied 
Military Government in France and 
Germany. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


The second audio-visual aids institute 
conducted by the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, was 
held January 11th-12th in New York. 
The theme was “ Methods and Technics 
for the Utilization of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials in the Classroom.”  Superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors and 
teachers attending viewed classroom films 
and heard a panel program describing the 
use of films, slides and recording ma- 
chines in classrooms. 

Announcement was made _ that the 
museum will make an award for a film 
planned and produced by pupils and 
judged best by vote of the audience at the 
1947 institute. 

A feature of the institute was the open- 
ing of the audio-visual aids information 
center in the museum. Here teachers and 
research workers may view new exhibits, 
maps, charts and projection apparatus, 
consult catalogs, bulletins and pamphlets 
and project new films, slides and film 


strips. 
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Representatives of the State Education 
Department told the Governor’s Confer- 
ence on Highway and Traffic Safety held 
March Ist in Albany what the schools 
are doing to increase safety and what the 
Department recommends to increase 
safety. 

Members of the Education Department 
staff attending the conference were 
Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instructional Supervision, 
who introduced Dr Warren W. Knox, 
Director of the Division of Secondary 
Education; Ellis H. Champlin, Acting 
Director of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education ; Maurice G. Osborne, 
Chief of the Bureau of Field Services. 

In his introduction, Doctor Van Kleeck 
said: 

School pupils are either riders, walkers or 
drivers. The Education Department’s traffic 
safety activities accordingly concern first, safe 
sturdily well-operated 
secondly, safe walking, which 


riding on constructed, 
school buses; 
leads to extensive 
safety, starting with kindergarten and continu- 
ing through high school; and thirdly, safe driv- 


instruction on pedestrian 


ing, which means instruction not only in the 
theory of driving but actual behind-the-wheel 
practice. 

Speaking on driver education and train- 
ing, Doctor Knox stated that the Bureau 
of Curriculum Development of the Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education has de- 
veloped a high school syllabus in driver 
education and training, with the aid and 
advice of experts in safety education. Of 
this he said: 

The high schools of the State are urged to 
introduce this course and it is hoped that a new 
generation of drivers educated with respect to 
their responsibility and properly trained to drive 
automobiles will contribute to the reduction of 
motor vehicle accidents in the years ahead. 

Mr Champlin explained that the schools 
have recognized their responsibility in 
teaching highway and traffic safety since 
the health instruction program includes 
safety education geared to the age of the 
child and the grade he is in, from the 
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fourth grade through senior high school. 
“It is the effort of the schools,” he said, 
“to create a positive attitude toward 
safety, habits of safety and knowledge 
concerning safety in children.” 

Mr Osborne told what can be done to 
increase highway and traffic safety for 
school children. Speaking on “ The School 
Bus Traffic Problem,” he introduced 
two suggestions that were accepted by 
the committee of the whole in making its 
recommendations to Governor Dewey. He 
urged that section 722 of the Education 
Law be changed to allow school safety 
patrols to go as far as the left front fender 
of the school bus to direct children cross- 
ing the street in front of the bus. Mr 
Osborne explained that this would be 
an improvement over the present system 
which allows the safety patrol to go no 
farther than the curb. Mr Osborne also 
proposed that a law be enacted requiring 
uniform color for all school buses. 

Mr Osborne also discussed the present 
law that requires motorists who approach 
a standing school bus to stop and proceed 
with caution. He recommended that it 
be amended to require motorists to come 
to a full stop and remain stopped when 
they approach a standing school bus. He 
advocated a continuous educational pro- 
gram for safety rather than spasmodic 
safety campaigns. 


———{)-- - —- 


COLGATE ANNIVERSARY 


March 26th marked the 100th anni- 
versary of Colgate University as a degree- 
granting institution. Before it was char- 
tered as Madison University on March 
26, 1846, Colgate University had existed 
as the Hamilton Literary and Theological 
Institution for 27 years without the power 
to grant degrees. The name was changed 
in 1890 to honor the family whose mem- 
bers had been patrons of the university 
for nearly 70 years. 
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The State Education Department, which 
has been designated by Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey as the state agency to assist 
in the distribution of surplus property 
to educational institutions both public and 
private, has set up an office at 24 James 
street, Albany. Raymond C. Burdick has 
been named director of educational sur- 
plus property distribution. Mr Burdick 
was formerly superintendent of schools at 
Huntington. 

The United States Office of Education 
is the agent of the Federal Government 
to manage the distribution of educational 
surplus. The field representative for New 
York State is Raymond Patterson. Sur- 
plus property is sold through the War 
Assets Corporation, 350 Fifth avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 

Members of an advisory committee on 
surplus property appointed by Dr George 
D. Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, 
are Dr Frederick H. Bair, Executive 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, chairman; Dr John S. Allen, Di- 
rector of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion; Dr Hermann Cooper, Assistant 
Commissioner for Teacher Education; 
Frank P. Johnston, Chief of the Bureau 
of Industrial Education; Dr Warren W. 
Knox, Director of the Division of Second- 
ary Education; Dr Frank L. Tolman, Di- 
rector of the Division of Adult Education 
and Library Extension, all of the State 
Education Department; Dr Lewis Maloy 
of the Office of the Director of the: Bud- 
get; John T. Higgins, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Division of Standards and 
Purchase. 

Surplus property may be purchased at 
40 per cent discount of fair price — that 
is, the going wholesale price —by all 
public, tax-supported colleges, 
museums and libraries which are tax- 
exempt under the Internal Revenue Code, 
as nonprofit educational institutions. 


schools, 


Any educational institution wishing to 
buy surplus property must be included 
in lists to be submitted by the state edu- 
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cation agency — Mr Burdick’s office at 
24 James street, Albany —to the War 
Assets Corporation. These lists will be 
further screened and approved in Wash- 
ington, after which each institution will 
receive a code number. 

Notices of surplus property available 
will be mailed to educational institutions 
in catalogs issued at intervals of 15 days 
and by additional special notices of site 
sales. 

Catalog items will be sold out in 15 
days or less and site sale items in five 
days or less. Because of this time ele- 
ment, the state agency welcomes cx yopera- 
tion from all eligible institutions in build- 
ing up files of their needs in advance of 
actual offerings. 

Since orders from small schools may 
not receive much attention from the War 
Assets Corporation, it is suggested that 
groups of small districts arrange for their 
nearest large community to serve as a 
common purchasing agent, adding to their 
moneys for purchase agreed-upon carry- 
ing charges for the agent’s necessary addi- 
tional overhead. 

Purchase orders are sent directly to the 
War Assets Corporation. 


ROCHESTER TO EXPAND 

The University of Rochester has an- 
nounced new developments in its depart- 
ment of physics and Institute of Optics. 
Plans are being made for major expansion 
of the physics department, including ad- 
ditions to the physics building, equip- 
ment, teaching and research staff. 

The Institute of Optics recently re- 
ceived gifts totaling $150,000 from the 
Eastman Kodak Company and the Bausch 
and Lomb Optical Company for support 
of the institute’s teaching and research 
work. 
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A drastic overhauling of the Japanese 
education system from primary schools 
to universities, including wide decentrali- 
zation and appointment of allied advisers 
for the duration of the occupation in each 
of the nation’s 47 prefectures are recom- 
mended in the report submitted in April 
to General Douglas MacArthur by the 
United States Education Mission, of 
which Dr George D. Stoddard, Commis- 
sioner of Education, was chairman. 

One of the most sweeping departures 
from the traditional Japanese culture is 
the abolition of the Chinese-derived ideo- 
graphs from the Japanese written lan- 
guage and the substitution of the Roman 
alphabet. This proposal is made as a 
means of eliminating what is termed one 
of the hardest grades in Japanese pro- 
gress. 

The report represents the conclusions 
of 27 American educators who spent al- 
most a month in Japan studying the entire 
Japanese educational system “to aid the 
Japanese to set up for themselves a sound 
educational system within their culture.” 

The central theme of the report was 
creation of democracy in Japanese educa- 
tion by the establishment of local control 
over schools as well as by the severe limi- 
tation of the powers of the Ministry of 
Education. It was proposed that the 
Ministry of Education be confined largely 
to administrative duties and the control 
of teaching be vested in the prefectures, 
each with an Allied civilian educator as 
a full-time adviser. 

Specific recommendations made in the 
report include widespread campaign for 
vocational training as a means of securing 
man power to rebuild Japan ; adult educa- 
tion in the prefectures; co-education in 
the primary schools; reestablishment of 
courses in government, but with empha- 
sis on “ heroes of civil life” and with a 
democratic theme that “ politics is an 
honor, not a disgrace ” ; the establishment 
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of new “lower secondary schools with 
three-year courses and public education 
to the age of 16; revamping the Japanese 
higher education with more general liberal 
instruction and less specialization and par- 
ticularly the elimination of the imperial 
influence in the schools. 

In a statement accompanying the release 
of the report General MacArthur said that 
the members of the education mission 
“have earned the thanks of the entire 
Allied nations.” He termed the report 
“a document of ideals high in the demo- 
cratic tradition.” 


TELEVISION SERIES 

The first permanent series of edu- 
cational broadcasts in the history of tele- 
vision was inaugurated by the National 
Broadcasting Company the week of April 
7th. 

A feature of the new series is its use 
by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation as an experiment in pupil utili- 
zation. Titled “* Your World Tomorrow,” 
the weekly educational series deals with 
the fields of physical sciences. 

In order to test the effectiveness of the 
programs from an educational standpoint, 
the Board of Education will bring groups 
of pupils each week to witness the tele- 
casts. The new series is telecast from 
2.30 p. m. to 3.30 p. m. 


LUNCH PROGRAM 


Margaret Prentice, chairman of the 


school lunch supervisors, State Education 
Department, represented New York State 
at a conference to discuss the federal 
school lunch program held in Chicago in 
February. 
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Board of Regents 





OWEN D. YOUNG RETIRES FROM BOARD 


Tributes to Regent Owen D. Young, 
who retired March 3lst as a member of 
the Board of Regents, were paid by his 
fellow Regents at the regular meeting of 
the Board March 15th in Albany. 





Owen D. Young 


Regent Young was elected in February 
1934 to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Chancellor Chester S. Lord of 
New York and also for a new term of 12 
years beginning April 1, 1934. As head 
of the General Electric Company from 
1922 to 1939, Mr Young occupied one of 
the most important positions in American 
industry and since his retirement from 
that office he has been constantly engaged 
in some kind of public service, devoting 
particular attention to the interests of edu- 
cation and research. 
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The following statement was adopted 
by the Board: 

To Recent Owen D. Younc: The 
Board of Regents can not have you re- 
tire from this Board without telling you 
how deeply we regret that the arbitrary 
provisions of law prevent your continuing 
as a member. 


During the 12 years of your term of 
office, you have brought to the solution 
of our problems a world of knowledge 
and experience quite unparalleled. Your 
meticulous attention to your duties, your 
devotion to the interests of public educa- 
tion — and in particular education in the 
rural areas—are characteristic of your 
whole career, and your retirement is a 
serious loss to the public service of the 
State. In all of our countless consulta- 
tions during your term of office, your 
friendly considerateness and appreciation 
of the need for a common understanding 
were in themselves a distinctive service 
to the advancement of public education. 
In this great field of effort, as in all others 
in which you have participated in past 
years, you have been conspicuous as a 
high-minded citizen, personally disinter- 
ested and faithful in all things to the pub- 
lic interest. 

While it is a matter of profound regret 
that we can no longer have you as an 
official associate, we are grateful for the 
assurance that we can constantly rel) 
upon your friendly interest and advice in 
solving the difficult problems that now 
face the State in the field of public edu- 
cation. 


CHARTER GRANTED 

The Board of Regents at its meeting in 
Albany on March 15th granted a pro- 
visional charter to The Brearley School. 
a private elementary and secondary school 
for girls at 610 East 83d street, New 
York City. 
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Edward R. Eastman was elected to the 
Board of Regents of The University of the 
State of New York at a joint session of 
the Legislature February 13th. He took 
office April 1, 1946, for a 12-year term. 
Regent Eastman succeeds Regent Owen 
D. Young, whose term expired and who 
was not eligible to succeed himself under 
terms of the 70-year age limit law. 





Regent Edward R. Eastman 


Regent Eastman has been a leading 
figure in state and national agricultural 
affairs for many years. Born in 1885 in 
Berkshire, N. Y., he attended Keuka Col- 
lege and Cornell University. For ten 
years he was a teacher and principal of 
public schools and a teacher of agriculture, 
leaving the field of education in 1916 to 
become county agricultural agent for 
Delaware county. Later he became assist- 
ant county agricultural leader of New 
York State. 

Regent Eastman served as editor of the 
Dairymen’s League News from 1917 to 
1922 and has served as editor and presi- 
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dent of the American Agriculturist since 
1922. He is director of the Farm Credit 
Administration District 1 of the North- 
east, has been a trustee of Cornell Uni- 
versity, a member of the National Council 
of Boys Scouts of America and a member 
of the National Committee on Rural 
Scouting. 

He is author of The Trouble Maker, 
These Changing Times, Tough Sod, East- 
man’s Chestnuts, volumes I and II, and 
co-author with the late Dean Carl E. Ladd 
of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, of Growing Up in the Horse 
and Buggy Days. His home is in Free- 
ville. 

Regent Eastman has been active in the 
field of rural education, advocating central 
school education. He was secretary of the 
Committee of Twenty-One, which made a 
rural school survey of New York in 
1921-22 and is now president of the New 
York State Council on Rural Education. 
He was the recipient of the first Alfred E. 
Smith Award given last fall by the New 
York State Teachers Association, for “ the 
layman rendering conspicuous service to 
public education.” 

The citation read in part: 

Through the medium of the American 
Agriculturist, on the public platform, by 
service on numerous state and national 
committees of which you have been a 
valued member, and by reason of your 
personal influence with the executive and 
legislative branches of our State Govern- 
ment, you have supported vigorously all 
forward-looking programs designed to 
improve educational opportunities for 
American youth. 

Regent Eastman was invited to at- 
tend the committee meetings and the 
meeting of the Board in March, when he 
was formally welcomed by Chancellor 
William J. Wallin. The Chancellor ap- 
pointed Regent Eastman chairman of a 
new committee on rural education, the 
other members of which are Regents 
John P. Myers of Plattsburg and W. 
Kingsland Macy of Islip. 
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MORE ADULT CLASSES, 


School and library leaders and repre- 
sentatives of state and national organiza- 
tions interested in adult education met 
with the Board of Regents March 14th 
in Albany to discuss the state adult edu- 
cation program for 1946 and the kind of 
library service needed in New York State. 

Increased interest in adult education is 
stimulated by a recent appropriation of 
$100,000 by the Legislature to organize 
and supervise pilot community adult edu- 
cation programs and to lay the ground- 
work for a broad state program. 

It was pointed out that, although little 
has as yet been done in adult education 
either by the State or by communities, the 
present state aid makes possible a rapid 
growth of a broad system of informal edu- 
cation for all adults. To accomplish this, 
it was declared that a large increase in 
the staff of the Bureau of Adult Educa- 
tion would be needed, as well as special 
training for teachers and leaders of adult 
education groups. 

School and library leaders present at 
the meeting presented these recommenda- 
tions on public library development: 

1 Strong support of a plan of state aid 
based on adequate library standards and 
conditioned on adequate local support 

2 Approval in principle of a plan for 
the development of regional libraries 

3 A desire for closer state supervision 
if coupled with higher standards and 
state aid, such standards to apply to per- 
sonnel as well as to material factors and 
to provide for salaries commensurate with 
the required training and skills 

4 A willingness to contribute their full 
share to the wider state adult education 
program 

5 Questioning the value of a proposal 
to conduct a small demonstration of re- 
gional library service, both as to location 
and amount of money available for the 
demonstration 

6 Some means that will make library 
service available to rural people 
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LIBRARIES ADVOCATED 


A resolution of the New York Library 
Association was presented by John R. 
Russell, president of the association, ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the associa- 
tion for the interest in the improvement 
of library service and for the study being 
made of library service in the State, sup- 
porting the principle of regional libraries 
and suggesting that further study be 
given to the subject of state aid to libra- 
ries. 

Among those participating in the con- 
ference were Winifred Fisher, executive 
director, Adult Education Council, New 
York; Harry J. Linton, acting superin- 
tendent of schools, Schenectady; Arvie 
Eldred, secretary, New York State 
Teachers Association; John R. 
president, New York Library Associa- 
tion, Rochester; Helen A. Ridgway, 
chairman, survey committee, New York 
Library Association; Paul N. Rice, chair- 
man of the committee on legislation, New 
York Library Association, New York; 
John Adams Lowe, director, Rochester 
Public Library; Louis J. Bailey, chief 
librarian, Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary ; Milton J. Ferguson, chief librarian, 
Brooklyn Public Library; Francis K. 
St John, chief of circulation department, 
New York Public Library; Mrs C. S. 
DeGolyer, Home Bureau, Castile; Alvin 
S. Johnson, director emeritus, New 
School for Social Research, and consult- 


Russell, 


ant on studies of public library service; 
Elizabeth M. Smith, member of survey 
committee, New York State Library As- 
sociation, and librarian emeritus, Albany 
Public Library; Mrs James W. Kideney, 
American Association of University 
Women, Buffalo. Representing the State 
Education Department were Dr Charles 
F. Gosnell, State Librarian; Dr Warren 
W. Coxe, Director of the Division of 
Research; Dr Frank L. Tolman, Di- 
rector of the Division of Adult Education 
and Library Extension; Dr Ralph B. 
Spence, Acting Chief of the Bureau of 
Adult Education. 
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Veterans’ Education 





VETERANS OFFERED AGRICULTURAL TRAINING 


On the job training for agricultural 
vocations is now available to veterans 
through a plan developed by the Veterans 
Administration, the State Veterans Affairs 
Commission, the Agricultural Extension 
Service, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and the State Education Department, 
it was announced by Dr A. K. Getman, 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, State Education Department. 

This supplemental instruction is _ es- 
pecially designed for young men returning 
to the home farms, young men working 
for farmer-emplovers and 
gaged in farming as self proprietors. High 
school departments of vocational agricul- 
ture have been specifically designated by 
the Veterans Administration to carry 
through this type of instruction. 


persons en- 


Before instruction can be established, 
contracts must be made between the local 
hoards of education and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. All matters with reference 
to financial commitments in the mainten- 
ance of instruction and all matters re- 
garding payments to veterans must be 
cleared with the Veterans Administration 
regional office which has jurisdiction with- 
in the region in which a school is located. 

The New York region of the Veterans 
\dministration includes the _ territory 
south of a line drawn across the bound- 
aries of Dutchess and Orange counties. 
The Albany regional office includes the 
area north of this line and east of the west 
houndaries of Delaware, Otsego, Mont- 
gomery, Fulton, Hamilton and Franklin 
counties. The Batavia regional office in- 
cludes all of the area west of this line 

It is recommended that a county vet- 
erans’ agricultural advisory committee 
representing the various public agencies 
interested in veterans’ training be ap- 
pointed as a means of furthering the 
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efficient selection, training and placement 
of veterans. 

It is suggested, according to Doctor 
Getman, that veterans who desire this 
training be combined with other adults 
in the regular agricultural classes for a 
portion of the in-school training. No 
charge may be made against the Veterans 
Administration for this service since the 
adult classwork is regarded as a regular 
function of the local district. Local dis- 
tricts, however, may obtain $25 per en- 
rollee for this instruction for a class ses- 
sion of a minimum of 48 hours offered 
exclusively for veterans. The Veterans 
Administration also authorizes districts to 
make a charge of $96 for a minimum of 
48 hours of instruction to the veteran 
given by the teacher by means of indi- 
vidual visits to the veteran’s home farm. 
This charge is to cover all costs of travel 
and instructional cost. Cost of books, 
supplies and equipment, of the same qual- 
ity and amount as provided for other 
students, will be allowed as provided in 
the contract. 


VETERANS IN SCHOOL 


A total of 76,963 veterans of World 
\War II were enrolled in schools and col- 
leges in the State as of March 1946, ac- 
cording to Dr John S. Allen, Director of 
the Division of Higher Education and 
coordinator of veterans’ affairs, State 
Education Department. 

There are 1157 veterans enrolled in 172 
private high schools; 9301 in 782 public 
high schools ; 11,976 in 164 business, trade 
and special schools ; 490 in 6 agricultural 
institutes; 50,758 in 69 colleges; 20 in 4 
junior colleges ; 3261 in 6 business insti- 
tutes. These figures include both full- 
time and part-time enrolments. 
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CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISION TO BE HELD 


The first postwar meeting of the New 
York State Conference on Supervision, 
formerly the New York State Conference 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, will be held May 5th, 6th and 7th at 
Syracuse University. The meeting is 
under the joint sponsorship of the Division 
of Elementary Education, State Education 
Department, and the School of Education, 
Syracuse University. Dr William E. 
Young, Director of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, State Education De- 
partment, is the state chairman of the 
conference; Dr C. W. Hunnicutt, pro- 
fessor of education at Syracuse University, 
will be in charge of the general arrange- 
ments at Syracuse. 

The theme of the conference is “ Build- 
ing Anew.” Membership in the Confer- 
ence on Supervision is by payment of a 
small conference fee only and school ad- 
ministrative officials as well as supervisors 
and directors of instruction are cordially 
invited to attend. 

The conference will open with a chapel 
service at 7.30 p. m., May 5th, in Hend- 
ricks Chapel at Syracuse University. The 
speaker will be Dr William Melchior, pro- 
fessor of education at Syracuse. The 
service will be open to the people of 
Syracuse as well as the conference 
members. 

On Monday, May 6th, Dr Chester A. 
Pugsley, professor of education, Buffalo 
State Teachers College, will preside at the 
opening session. Invitations to participants 
in the program have been extended to 
Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of 
Education ; Dr Frederick H. Bair, Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Commissioner of 
Education, and Dr Benjamin B. Green- 
berg, assistant superintendent of schools, 


New York City. 
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The conference will break up into ten 
discussion groups under the guidance of 
outstanding educational leaders on Mon- 
day afternoon. Various themes concerned 
with early childhood education, rebuilding 
the curriculum, evaluation of the tools of 
learning, intercultural education, home- 
school relationships, administrative-faculty 
relationships, in-service training and 
evaluation of teaching will be analyzed and 
discussed. 

The annual conference dinner will be 
held at Simms Hall Monday evening, May 
6th, at 7 p. m., with reservations available 
for 300 persons. The chairman will be 
Dr Frederick J. Moffitt, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Instructional Supervision, State 
Education Department. Speakers will in- 
clude Dean Harry S. Ganders, School of 
Education, Syracuse University ; Gertrude 
Hancamp, executive secretary, National 
Association of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction; Dr James M. Spinning, 
superintendent of schools in Rochester. 

At the final session, Dr Royal F. 
Netzer, professor of education, Geneseo 
State Teachers College, will preside. The 
main speaker will be Dr William Burton, 
professor of education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 





O 





MORGAN DIES 


Theodore LeRoy Morgan, superintend- 


ent of schools in Passaic, N. J., and 
formerly principal for five years and 
superintendent for ten years of East 


Rochester public schools, died suddenly 
January 5th. Before going to East 
Rochester, Mr Morgan was principal of 
the junior high school in Geneva. 
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Secondary Education 





NEW SYLLABUS IN DRIVER EDUCATION 


Driver Education and Training is the 
tite of a new syllabus for secondary 
schools issued by the Division of Second- 
ary Education, State Education Depart- 
ment, and distributed to the schools. 

Anticipating the safety problem that 
would face pedestrians and drivers after 
the war, the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation started work on this new syllabus 
a year ago. The importance of driver and 
pedestrian education was emphasized by 
the recent safety conference called by 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 

The syllabus provides for two types of 
training: classroom instruction in driver 
education and actual road training. In- 
troduction of the whole course is recom- 
mended by the State Education Depart- 
ment. 

Completion of the whole driver educa- 
tion and training course scheduled four 
or five periods a week for one semester 
or an equivalent schedule such as two 
periods a week for one year, entitles high 
school pupils to one-half unit of credit. 

When the state syllabus-is followed and 
a qualified instructor is in charge, no spe- 
cial approval from the Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Development of the Division of 
Secondary Education is necessary for the 
certification of this credit toward com- 
pletion of local or state diplomas. 

For many years the State Education 
Department has provided syllabus mate- 
rials for the State in 
pedestrian education and has encouraged 
traffic safety in all forms as part of an 
over-all safety education program. Be- 
fore the war driver education 
were taught in more than 100 high schools 
in the State. The new syllabus was con- 
structed on the basis of the experience of 
these schools and with the advice of other 


schools of the 


courses 


state departments and other authorities in 
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the safety field. It is planned for pupils 
who have reached or are about to reach 
legal driving age. 

Members of the advisory council on 
driver education and training are: George 
R. Bodley, president, Council of School 
Superintendents, Fulton; W. F. Brown, 
director of safety, Consolidated Edison 
Corporation, New York; Arthur B. 
Chapman, president, New York State 
Association of District Superintendents, 
Pulaski; J. R. Crossley, vice president, 
Automobile Club of New York, New 
York; H. R. Danford, director of educa- 
tion division, National Conservation 
Bureau, New York; Ralph M. Faust, 
president, New York State Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Oswego; 
Clifford J. Fletcher, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles, Albany ; John 
A. Gaffney, Superintendent, Division of 
State Police, Albany; R. C. Georger, di- 
rector, State Traffic Commission, Albany ; 
Charles F. Kenney, executive secretary, 
New York State Motor Bus Association, 
Buffalo; Milton D. Kramer, assistant 
director, Center for Safety Education, 
New York University, New York; Bur- 
ton W. Marsh, director, Traffic Engineer- 
ing and Safety Department, American 
Automobile Association, Washington, 
D. C.; Theodore Pratt, president, New 
York State Motor Truck Association, 
New York; W. D. Weitz, director of 
training, General Aniline and Film Corpo- 
ration, New York. 








ANDREWS RESIGNS 


Wendell Andrews resigned January 


25th as senior education supervisor in 
the State Education Department to be- 
come principal of Riverside School, Sche- 
nectady. 
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CONFERENCES HELD 


Two secondary school conferences 
scheduled by the Division of Secondary 
Education, State Education Department, 
were held in March. One will be held in 
April and another in May. The 
conferences will offer opportunity for 
classroom visits to the host schools, 
special reports on satisfactory instruc- 
tional procedures and round-table discus- 
sions pertaining to the organization, ad- 
ministration and supervision of secondary 
schools. 

The first conference was held March 
12th in Scarsdale High School, the second 
March 14th in Roslyn High School. The 
third will be held April 30th in Boynton 
Junior High School in Ithaca and the last 
will be conducted May 9th in Clayton 
Central School. 


——_()-—_—— 


FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED 

The General Electric Company for the 
second year is sponsoring 50 fellowships 
for high school science teachers for six 
weeks’ summer study at Union College, 
Schenectady, in the fields of physics or 
chemistry. The fellowships cover tuition 
fees, maintenance at the college during 
the six weeks and traveling expenses. 
Further information may be secured from 
Dr Charles F. F. Garis, dean of Union 
College, Schenectady 8, N. Y. 


SS —=eEeeee 


ARTS CONVENTION 

The victory convention of the Eastern 
Arts Association will be held April 
25th-27th in New York City. Teachers 
and supervisors of art from eastern 
United States are expected to attend. The 
convention theme is “One World —A 
Problem in Design.” The program will 
include an art clinic in which an evalua- 
tion of work in the graphic and plastic 
arts created by pupils in public and paro- 
chial schools will be made by experts. 
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POSTGRADUATE STUDY 


Expansion of postgraduate education in 
the secondary schools is recommended by 
the Division of Secondary Education of 
the State Education Department as one 
means of providing educational opportuni- 
ties for high school graduates interested 
in continuing their education but unable 
to attend college, either because of over- 
crowding in the colleges or because of 
economic circumstances. 

Information compiled from question- 
naires sent recently to all city and village 
school superintendents show that approxi- 
mately 32,000 or 31 per cent of the esti- 
mated number of high school graduates 
plan and are financially able to enter col- 
lege in the fall of 1946. According to the 
superintendents, approximately 30,000 
other pupils with ability to do college 
work would attend college if economic 
circumstances permitted. 

Conditions indicate, however, that about 
40 to 45 per cent of the high school gradu- 
ates planning to enter college will not be 
able to go to college in New York State 
unless facilities are increased, as recom- 
mended at the Governor’s conference of 
college administrators held March 7th and 
8th in Albany. 

The prewar experiences of secondary 
schools in providing worth-while post- 
graduate educational opportunities are 
suggested as offering aid in meeting this 
emergency. The secondary schools of the 
State enrolled more than 10,000 post- 
graduate students each vear in the years 
previous to the war. 


HARTWICK BICENTENNIAL 

The bicentennial celebration of Hart- 
wick College at Oneonta will be held May 
24th--27th and will include the laying of 
a cornerstone for a new women’s dormi- 
tory and the breaking of ground for 4 
new religion and arts building. Hartwick 
College also plans to offer new  scholar- 
ships. 
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Health and Physical Education 





HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION GROUP MEETS 


Officers elected at the eighth annual 
conference of the New York State Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, held January 30th—31st 
and February Ist-2d in Syracuse, are: 
president, Francis J. Moench, director of 
training in health and physical education, 
State Teachers College, Cortland; vice 
president (health), John H. Shaw, di- 
rector of teacher training, department of 
athletics and physical education, Syracuse 
University ; vice president (physical edu- 
cation) Wilhelmina Meissner, chairman 
of health education, Bayside High School, 
New York City; vice president (recrea- 
tion) Elmer K. Smith, associate director 
of health and physical education, Roch- 
ester; secretary-treasurer, Millard L. 
Rogers, chairman of the division of 
physical education, Syracuse University. 

Two members of the staff of the State 
Education Department were elected to the 
policies board of the association, Ellis H. 
Champlin, Acting Director of the Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education, 
for a term of three years, and Dr Ruth 
Abernathy, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion, for a term of two years. 

Speaking on “ Moving Ahead in Health 
and Physical Education,” Dr George D. 
Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, 
advocated a state program requiring a 
complete physical examination for each 
child; instruction which will develop de- 
sirable health habits; special instruction 
in diet, with provision for at least one 
wholesome meal daily, to be provided by 
the school if necessary ; opportunities for 
play and exercise; participation in a 
rounded program of recreational activities 
which will carry over into after-school 
life. 

Preliminary reports of the study in 
health teaching, health services and physi- 
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cal education conducted by the Division of 
Research of the State Education Depart- 
ment were given. Dr J. Cayce Morrison, 
Assistant Commissioner for Research, ex- 
plained the background and purposes of 
the study. He emphasized that the fields 
of health and physical education had 
achieved maturity in terms of quantity 
and that they were now in need of inten- 
sive effort to improve their quality. The 
present study seeks to measure the qual- 
ity of the job done. 

In reporting on the findings of the 
study, Dr Warren W. Coxe, Director of 
the Division of Research, pointed out that 
the appraisal of the program has sought to 
determine two aspects, the extent to which 
the schools of the State are conforming to 
the state law and the Commissioner’s 
Regulations, and the effect of the school 
practices upon pupils. 

Dr Ethel L. Cornell, research associate 
in the State Education Department, re- 
ported details of the health service and 
health education phases of the report. 
Dr Vivian Edmiston, research associate 
in the State Education Department, re- 
ported on the physical education phases 
of the study. 


————_O———_- 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


New officers of the Association of 
Women in Physical Education of New 
York State, elected at the annual confer- 
ence of the New York State Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation held recently in Syracuse, are: presi- 
dent, Marie Schuler, Kenmore; vice 
president, Harriet Brown, Saratoga 
Springs; corresponding secretary, Ruth 
Abernathy, Albany; treasurer, Rose 


Strasser, Buffalo. 
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EMPHASIS ON POSTURE 


Good posture is emphasized in the 
Irvington public schools. Children found 
by the school physician to have postural 
defects are referred to the physical educa- 
tion teachers, who give these children 
special corrective exercises. 

Corrective classes are held one period 
a week, and at the end of the school year 
all pupils taking corrective exercises are 
rechecked by the school physician. 

Posture Week is observed in all three 
Irvington schools each year. Prizes are 
awarded for the best posters about posture 
made by pupils and an assembly program 
on the theme of posture is held. Paper 
badges are also distributed to pupils who 
maintain good posture. Posture is also 
stressed in health classes. 

Structural defects found in children 
with poor posture are referred to the 
family physician or to an orthopedic clinic. 


= 


HEALTH SCHOLARSHIPS 


The State Department of Health is 
offering tuition and living expenses for a 
limited number of teachers who wish to 
attend a course in health and human rela- 
tions to be given from June 27th to July 
3lst at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The course carries five semester credits 
in the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Funds for reimbursement for expenses 
of travel to and from Philadelphia and the 
residence of the teacher in New York 
State and for living expenses of $35 a 
week are available. Tuition will be met 
by the sponsors of the course. 

The Division of Health and Physical 
Education, State Education Department, 
will recommend applicants to the State 
Health Department for reimbursement 
provided the applicant has the approval 
of the local school administrator. Addi- 
tional information may be secured from 
the Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. 
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COUNCIL OFFICERS 


Officers elected at the annual meeting 
of the New York State Council on Health 
Teaching held January 31st in Syracuse 
are: president, Charles C. Wilson M.D., 
professor of health and physical education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
president-elect, Frances Van Arsdale, di- 
rector of health teaching, Binghamton; 
secretary-treasurer, Edith M. Walker, 
associate director, health education, 
Rochester. 

Two important topics discussed at the 
meeting were Modern Teaching Methods 
in Health Education and Ways To 
Develop Pupil Understanding of and 
Responsibility for Community Health 
Activities. 


GRADUATE STUDY 

Fellowships for one year of graduate 
study in health education, leading to a 
master’s degree in public health, and pro- 
viding a stipend of $100 a month, are being 
offered to qualified men and women by the 
United States Public Health Service 
through funds made available by the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis. Application forms and further infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Surgeon 
General, United States Public Health 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


—_Q——_. 


LOVELESS DIES 


Harlow S. G. Loveless, superintendent 
of schools of the second supervisory dis- 
trict of Ontario county from 1916 until 
his retirement in 1944, died January 18th. 
A graduate of Williams College, Super- 
intendent Loveless taught from 1895 to 
1916. While district superintendent he 
organized the central schools at Victor, 
Phelps and Clifton Springs. His succes- 
sor as superintendent is his son, John E. 
Loveless. 
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Vocational Education 





ANNUAL COUNTRY LIFE PROGRAM HELD 


the Long Island Dairy Goat Association, 


The 27th annual Country Life Program 
was held February 28th, March Ist and 
2d at the State Institute of Agriculture 
at Farmingdale, with 7559 persons repre- 
senting 60 agricultural, business, educa- 
tional and civic organizations in attend- 
ance. The main purpose of the program 
is service to persons in southeastern New 
York State who are interested in the im- 
provement of country living. It is in- 
tended to supplement the regular courses 
offered at the institute. 

Special events included a dairy cattle 
fitting and showing contest, the Long 
Island baby and chick show, demonstra- 
tions and practice in flower arrangement. 
Scheduled conferences were conducted for 
the Long Island Beekeepers Association, 


State Institute Alumni Association and 
the local County Farm and Home Bureau 
Association. 

An important feature of the program 
was the informal fellowship hour held in 
the lounge of Knapp Hall each evening 
preceding dinner. Another feature was 
a community auction which provided a 
new type of service to farm families at- 
tending the program. Nearly 600 items 
were brought to the auction for sale. 

As at previous programs, special ar- 
rangements were made to accommodate 
groups of high school youth to give them 
firsthand information on current prob- 
lems of agriculture and practical methods 
of production and management. 


MODEL AIRPLANE MEET SCHEDULED 


The second annual state-wide public 
school flying model aircraft contest will 
be held at the Westvale Golf Club, six 
miles west of Syracuse on Route 5 (near 
Fairmount) on May 12, 1946, from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. The meet will be spon- 
sored by the New York State Exchange 
Clubs and the New York State Education 
Department. 

It is expected that 300 to 500 contest- 
ants enrolled in secondary 
throughout the State will enter model 
aircraft. 


schools 


Events will be held for hand-launched 
gliders, tow-line launched gliders, rubber- 
powered stick models, rubber-powered 
cabin models and three 
models. 


classes of 


gas 
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Prizes will be awarded winners in each 
event. A certificate of merit will be given 
to each contestant. In addition, certifi- 
cates will be awarded schools whose con- 
testants win high honors. 

The meet will be directed by Harry C. 
Copeland, chairman, New York State 
Exchange Clubs aviation committee, and 
Glenn A. Wagner, supervisor of junior 
aviation, Bureau of Industrial Education, 
State Education Department. 

Contestants must be enrolled in one of 
the secondary schools of the State. All 
schools are invited to have contestants 
represented at the meet. School officials 
interested in securing additional informa- 
tion are advised to write to the Industrial 
Arts Office, State Education Department. 
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CITY SUPERVISORS MEET 

The annual meeting of city supervisors 
of home economics led by Treva E. 
Kauffman, Acting Chief of the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education, State Edu- 
cation Department, was held February 
15th-16th in Syracuse. Curriculum 
building in the cities was discussed and 
plans were made to conduct further re- 
search on the home economics curriculum 
for junior high school. 

The home economics core curriculum 
was also discussed. Material for the core 
curriculum has been developed by com- 
mittees of home economics educators in 
response to a need for a plan showing 
core materials in home economics to be 
included in both the elementary and 
secondary school programs. The plan 
has been submitted to the Commissioner 
of Education. 


an ee 


NEW VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


A new girls’ vocational high school, to 
cost $1,700,000, is included in the list of 
postwar building projects of the Buffalo 
hoard of education. 


—_()—_—_ 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS 


The summer rally for the Future 
Homemakers of America for New York 
State will be held May 30th-3lst and 
June Ist at the State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Morrisville. 


COUNTY LEADERS 

A three-day conference for county 
leaders, conducted by the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education, State Edu- 
cation Department, will be held June 27th, 
28th and 29th at Winchell Hall, Syracuse 
University. 
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VETERANS SCHOOL 


The Elmira Veterans School now has 
an enrolment of 185 in the full-time pro- 
gram. A new service recently added to 
the broad program of trade, technical and 
academic subjects offered at the school is 
the administration of practical examina- 
tions for “A” and “FE” mechanics for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 








MISS CARMEN RETIRES 


Mildred Carmen, supervisor of continu- 
ation school work in Binghamton for 24 
years, retired February Ist. Carlton 
Dwight succeeds Miss Carmen with an 
appointment as principal of the vocational 
training school, the reorganized program 
of trade and industrial courses for boys 
and girls. 


—_———(}-——_ 


HOME BUREAU EXHIBITS 

Homemaking teachers of the State have 
heen invited to bring their pupils to local 
exhibits by local Home Bureaus in con- 
nection with National Home Demonstra- 
tion Week, May 5th-12th. The Bureau 
of Home Economics Education, State 
Education Department, recommends that 
teachers accept this opportunity for their 
pupils in homemaking classes to learn 
more about the Home Bureau. 


—_—0O0-——__ 


SUMMER COURSES 


Summer school courses in home eco- 
nomics will be offered in four colleges 
and universities in the State this summer. 
They are Cornell University, Syracuse 
University, New York University and 
Teachers College, Columbia Universit) 
Supervisors from the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education, State Education 
Department, will assist in curriculum 
workshops at Cornell University and 
New York University. 
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INSTITUTE OF COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


The second annual Institute of Com- 
munity Leadership will be held July 10th- 
23d at University. Several 
agencies cooperate in presenting the insti- 
tute, which is arranged by Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the Bureau of Adult Education 
of the State Education Department and 
the New York State Citizens’ Council. 
Cooperating agencies include eight state 
departments, the State Association of Col- 


Syracuse 


leges and Universities, the Educational 
Conference Board and the National Plan- 
ning Association. 

The institute emphasizes the need for 
semiprofessional training of community 
leaders. Considered successful last year, 
the institute will be expanded this year to 
accommodate 100 to 125 members. 


A six-point credit course in community 
leadership and development, to be given 
from July Ist-August 9th at Syracuse 
University, will be held in conjunction 
with the institute. 

The program for the institute will also 
include two sets of round tables led by 
specialists in conducting conferences. 
One series of round tables will be a lay- 
man’s orientation course in economics, 
international planning and governmental 
fields and the second will offer methods 
in education, intergroup measures, com- 
munity organization, arts, the use of press 
and radio ete. 

The institute fee is $25. Registrations 
are received at 309 South McBride street, 
Syracuse 3. 


ADULT GUIDANCE SERVICE IN JAMESTOWN 


A free guidance service for adults has 
been available in the Jamestown High 
School, Jamestown, since 1940. Bert W. 
Furman, director of guidance in the 
school, reports that the guidance depart- 
ment is open three nights a week to help 
adults with their educational and voca- 
tional problems. 

Services to adults include testing and 
counseling concerning interests, aptitudes 
and abilities; providing occupational in- 
formation and data concerning colleges 
and other educational opportunities; as- 
sisting adult applicants for high school 
work in obtaining and evaluating their 
previous education and in setting up 
programs of subjects that will best meet 
their individual needs; counseling with 
parents concerning the vocational and 
educational problems of their children. 
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Veterans of World War II have availed 
themselves of the opportunity of this 
counseling service. Since most veterans 
and other young adults seeking advice 
were formerly enrolled in Jamestown 
schools, data are available to the counsel- 
ors from the individual guidance folders 
kept when these adults were in school. 

An analysis of problems brought by 78 
adults to the guidance service last year 
show that 23 per cent concerned change 
of position; 22 per cent, self-analysis; 
20 per cent, problems of their children; 
14 per cent, plans for additional educa- 
tion; 21 per cent, miscellaneous. 

This seryice is viewed as an example of 
an important element in a well-rounded 
program of adult education that the 
specialized personnel of schools is being 


called upon to provide. 


99 


> 
- 
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AID TO IMMIGRANTS 


Schools interested in helping incoming 
immigrants, including war brides, to learn 
English, prepare for citizenship and adjust 
to American life can now arrange to 
obtain the names of these newcomers from 
the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice branch offices in Albany, Syracuse, 
Buffalo or Plattsburg or the main office 
in New York City. 

Data available on immigrants include 
name, address, sex, marital status, date 
and country of birth and occupation. 
This information helps make possible a 
coordinated community program of as- 
similation involving both schools and 
social agencies. 

A program of this kind is being de- 
veloped in Syracuse by Helen Hewitt, 
director of adult education. Miss Hewitt 
has planned a program of individual and 
group activities for war brides through 
a committee representing nearly 30 
organizations in Syracuse. 





0 


CERAMIC EXHIBIT 


An exhibit on the ceramic industry in 
New York State has been opened in the 
hall of geology of the New York State 
Museum. The nonmetallic mineral re- 
sources of the State used in the manufac- 
ture of ceramic products, the way in 
which they are used in manufacturing 
processes and finished products are 





shown. 

Included in the exhibit are ten wall 
panels in color illustrating designs for ex- 
hibiting ceramic products of the State and 
lent to the State Museum by the Ceramic 
Association of New York. These panels 
were submitted in a contest sponsored in 
the spring of 1945 by the association for 
seniors in the department of industrial 
ceramic design of the New York State 
College of Ceramics at Alfred Univer- 
sity. 

The exhibit will be on display through- 
out the spring. 
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ADULT HOMEMAKING 


Two cities that have successful adult 
homemaking classes are Troy and Roches- 
ter. In Troy, Sarah K. Flynn, supervisor 
of art in the public schools, has taught for 
several years a course in home planning 
and furnishing. This year’s class in- 
cludes veterans and wives of veterans who 
are planning homes of their own. The 
Rochester program has 33 adult education 
teachers in 50 centers, under the super- 
vision of Mrs Jessie Tickell, director of 
home economics in Rochester schools. 
The courses include classes in parent edu- 
cation, interior decorating, home furnish- 
ing and clothing. It is expected that 
foods and nutrition classes will be de- 
veloped later. 








0 


HEADS UNION COLLEGE 


Dr Carter Davidson, president of Knox 
College, Galesburg, [IIl., became the 
president of Union College and chancellor 
of Union University at the beginning of 
the spring term in March. He succeeded 
the late Dr Dixon Ryan Fox. Dr Ben- 
jamin P, Whitaker, comptroller of Union 
College, was acting president since Doctor 
Fox's death. 

A graduate of Harvard University and 
holding a doctorate from the University 
of Chicago, Doctor Davidson was a mem- 
ber of the faculties of the University of 
Idaho, the University of Chicago and 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., be- 
fore becoming president of Knox College 
in 1936. He is now 41 years old. 





CRAFTSMAN SCHOOL 

The School for American Craftsmen, 
now located in Hanover, N. H., will move 
to Alfred University on July Ist and will 
become a part of the new division of the 
fine and hand arts of the liberal arts col- 
lege of Alfred University. 
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NEW PHYSICAL EDUCATION POSITION 


He 
Hamilton 
program and 


The new position of associate education 
supervisor of athletics, in the Division of 
Health and Physical Education, State 
Education Department, has been filled by 
the provisional appointment of Harry C. 
Thompson, Hillsdale, effective April 16, 
1946. A civil service examination will be 
given later for the position. 

The new position is under the direction 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Physical 
Education, State Education Department, 
and involves administering state laws, 
Regents rules and regulations of the Com- 
missioner of Education in regard to school 
athletics in the the State; 
supervising and ‘providing leadership for 
the program of school athletics, both inter- 
school and intramural, with particular 
reference to protection of participants ; in- 


schools of 


creasing the variety of sports offered; 
increasing opportunities for pupil partici- 
pation, improving the conduct of school 
athletic competitions, dealing with matters 
such as rules, eligibility and conduct of 
school competitions and working with 
local, league, district and 
athletic program authorities. 


state school 


Springfield College, 
Mr Thompson re- 


A graduate of 
Springfield, Mass., 
ceived the master of arts degree from 
New York University. He has had 12 
years’ teaching experience in the public 
school systems of New York State. He 
was director of health and physical edu- 
cation and head coach for four years in 
Franklin Academy, Malone, going from 
there to Roeliff-Jansen Central School, 
Hillsdale, where for eight years he was 
director of health and physical education 
and head coach and also supervised the 
construction of school athletic areas. 

Mr Thompson served in the Navy from 
June 1943 to February 1946, attaining the 
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under 
in- 


lieutenant. served 


Tom 


rank of 
Commander 
structor in the Navy V-5 
at various times was assigned as athletic 
officer, military officer, director of physi- 
cal training and swimming officer at Navy 


as an 


air installations in this country. 
Mr Thompson is 36 years old, married 
and has one child. 





0 





REDMAN APPOINTED 

N. Russell Redman, acting superin- 
tendent of the Tupper Lake public schools 
for three and one half years, has accepted 
an appointment as inspector of commercial 
courses in the Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation, State Education Department. He 
will also act as consultant to students 
resuming high school studies under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. 

A graduate of Ellendale State Normal 
and Industrial School in North Dakota, 
Mr Redman received the bachelor of arts 
degree in business administration in South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts and the master of arts 
degree from St Lawrence University. He 
has had 25 years’ experience in education, 
including 13 years as head of the com- 
mercial department at Ogdensburg Free 
Academy. He is a veteran of World 


War I. 








MISS WOODRUFF ELECTED 


Myra Woodruff, associate supervisor 
in the Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, has been elected second 
vice president of the National Association 
for Nursery Education. 
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MAJOR FLICK HONORED 


Major Hugh M. Flick, on military leave 


from the position of State Archivist in the 


State Education Department, was recently 
awarded a certificate of commendation for 
his “extraordinary ability, energy and 
devotion to duty shown as Chief, War 
Department Records Branch, office of the 
Adjutant General during the period July 
1943-January 1946.” 

Major Flick entered the Army Febru- 
ary 26, 1941. The certificate states: 

Your initiative and high professional skill in 
establishing and organizing the War Depart- 
ment Records Branch, and the aggressive 
manner in which you accomplished the mission 
of the Branch, indoctrinating untrained em- 
ployees, establishing sound procedures and de- 
veloping cordial working relations with head- 
quarters offices, contributed materially to the 
successful operation of the Adjutant General’s 
Office. By relieving headquarters offices of the 
burden of administration of noncurrent files, 
you made possible the more efficient functioning 
of the entire War Department. 


——_— 


ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Anna M. Neukom, supervisor of school 
nursing in the Division of Health and 
Physical Education, is at her home in 
Binghamton on leave of absence until 
February 1, 1947. Mrs Caro M. Wilder, 
a graduate of New York University and 
school nurse-teacher from Brownville- 
Glen Park Central School in Jefferson 
county, has been appointed as substitute 
for this period. 


MANGAN RETURNS 


C. Everts Mangan, son of Chancellor- 
Emeritus Thomas J. Mangan of the 
soard of Regents, has returned to his po- 
sition as executive secretary of profes- 
sional conduct, State Education Depart- 
ment, after serving in the Navy. Charles 
Hollender, who has been acting in the 
position, has returned to the private prac- 
tice of law. 
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LANG RESIGNS 


Edward H. Lang resigned February 


28th as associate education supervisor of 


industrial education in the Bureau of In 
dustrial and Technical Education, Stat: 
Education Department, to become prin 
cipal of a new vocational school in Syra 
cuse, tentatively known as the Syracuse 
Technical and Industrial High School. 


Mr Lang received the bachelor of 


science and master of science degrees 
from Cornell University and the doctor of 
education degree from New York Uni- 
versity. He joined the staff of the State 
Education Department in 1938. 
1940 through 1945, Doctor Lang was 
active in the War Production Training 


From 


Program, organizing and supervising 160 
locally operated training programs in the 
State. 
boards of education in the State to or- 


During this period he helped 24 


ganize new programs of vocational indus- 
trial education. 

In his new position Doctor Lang is in 
charge of organizing a program of voca- 
tional training especially for veterans and 
later for service to Syracuse youth. 


—— 


CONSULTANT RESIGNS 
Philip Y. 


employed as a consultant in the Bureau 


Craig, who was temporarily 


of Guidance, State [Education Depart- 
ment, has resigned to accept a position 
Veterans Administration at 
Rutgers University, New 
N. J. While with the Education Depart- 
ment, Mr Craig assisted in the revision 
Vocational 


with the 
srunswick, 


of the publication entitled 
Training Opportunities in New York 
State. 


BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 


The 26th annual observance of National 
Soys and Girls Week will be held April 
24th—May 4th. 
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WELLES RESIGNS AS PRESIDENT AT GENESEO 


Dr James B. Welles has resigned as 
president of State Teachers College at 
Geneseo, effective August 3lst. He has 
served as head of the school for 12 years. 

Doctor Welles’s family has been closely 
associated with the Geneseo institution 
for a number of years. Both his parents 
were early graduates of Geneseo State 
Normal School and his father, the late 
Dr Frank Welles, was 
classics at Geneseo for many years. 


professor of 


Doctor Welles also attended Geneseo 


State Normal School and was graduated 


from Union College. He received the 
master of arts and doctor of education 


degrees from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In 1934 Union College con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
L.H.D. Before his appointment as fifth 
principal of Geneseo Normal School in 


1934, Doctor Welles had been principal 
at Morris, Latin teacher at Elmira, super- 
intendent at Scotia, director of research 
at Cleveland and_ superintendent at 
Roslyn. 

With the change of the normal school 
to full collegiate status in 1942, Doctor 
Welles the first president of 
Geneseo State Teachers College. Under 
his administration, a building program 
for a completely new college plant on an 
enlarged site undertaken. Doctor 
Welles brought about improved housing 
conditions for students and provision for 
the 


became 


was 


extensive services to the schools of 
area served by the college. 

Doctor Welles is an active member of 
state and national educational associations 
and a past president of the Council of 
School Superintendents. 


BOOK ON YOUNG CHILDREN PUBLISHED 


Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, was chairman of a special 
subcommittee of the educational policies 
the National Education 
\ssociation, which recently published a 
booklet entitled Educational Services for 
Young Children. The booklet 
what the authors consider the 
velopment and education for children from 


commission of 


describes 
best de- 
three through five years of age and pro 
that the educational 
extended downward and _ that 
tended services be closely integrated with 
the rest of the program of public educa- 
tion. 


poses services be 


these ex- 


The first drafts of the publication were 
prepared in the State Education Depart- 
ment under the direction of Dr William 
E. Young, Director of the Division of 
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Elementary Education. Other members 
of the Education Department who assisted 
with revising the manuscript in accord- 
ance with the the 
conmnission are Dr Ruth Andrus, Chief of 
the Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education; Dr Frederick H. Bair, 
Executive Assistant to the Commissioner ; 
Helen Garrett, temporary supervisor of 
elementary education, Dr Helen Hay 
Heyl, Chief of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Development (Elementary); Dr Fred- 
erick As Moffitt, Chief of the Bureau of 
Instructional Supervision (Elementary ) ; 
Dr Ralph B. Spence, Acting Chief of the 
Burean of Adult Education. 


recommendations of 


The publication sells for ten cents per 
copy with the usual discount allowed for 


orders of quantity lots. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY MEETINGS HELD 

This includes such services as visiting 
teachers, guidance counselors, child guid- 
ance clinics, parent education specialists, 
Another objective was to discover six 
communities to be used as pilot projects 
for research by the Youth Commission 


More than 1400 civic and school officials 
attended the series of regional conferences 
on juvenile delinquency conducted during 
March by the State Education Depart- 
ment and the State Youth Commission. 

Discussions at the conference concerned 
the part schools can play in a community 
program to combat juvenile delinquency. 

Among those attending the conferences 
were mayors, children’s court judges, 
supervisors, school superintendents, prin- 
cipals and members of boards of educa- 
tion. 

The theme of these meetings was stated 
by Governor Thomas E. Dewey in a fore- 
word to the first publication of the State 
Youth Commission, entitled Stop Pushin’ : 

Our first task is to find the child be- 
fore he gets into trouble and get him in 
the hands of trained people who will solve 
his problems before they overwhelm him. 
The commission also has a broad pro- 
gram to find the right kind of treatment 
for boys and girls who have run afoul of 
the law, to reach them before they are 
sent to institutions where, all too often, 
the treatment available and the associates 
do them nothing but harm. 

The conferences acquainted communi- 
ties with the many uses for Youth Com- 
other than recreation. 


mission funds 


staff. Two and one-half years ago Govy- 
ernor Dewey organized an interdepart- 
mental committee to study the entire 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Acting 
on the proposals of this committee, the 
State Education Department in 1944 
published a pamphlet entitled Schools 
Against Delinquency, which offered sug- 
gestions on how schools can approach the 
problem of child adjustment. 

Following further proposals by the 
interdepartmental committee, the 1945 
Legislature created the State Youth Com- 
mission to coordinate at the state level 
the work being done in this field. The 
Youth Commission is authorized to make 
grants in aid to communities for the 
establishment of youth bureaus and edu- 
cation-recreation projects and can give 
professional service to communities where 
there are no state aid projects. 

Meetings were held in Syracuse, Roch- 
ester, Buffalo, Olean, Binghamton, Mid- 
dletown, Hempstead, White Plains, 
Plattsburg, Ogdensburg, Albany. 





ACKERMAN DIES 


J. Pierson Ackerman, principal of Hud- 
son High School for 17 years until his 
resignation in 1940, died suddenly Feb- 
ruary 23d in his home in Edmeston. 
Mr Ackerman was graduated from Cor- 
nell University and received the master 
of arts degree from Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. He served in World 
War I and was associated with the public 
schools in Garfield, N. J., and Lewisburg, 
Pa., before going to Hudson. 
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NAMED SUPERINTENDENT 

William W. Fairclough has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools in Pel- 
ham. He has been acting superintendent 
since the death of superintendent Joseph 
C. Brown in January 1945. 

A graduate of Bowdoin College, Super- 
intendent Fairclough did graduate work 
at Harvard University, the University of 
serlin and Columbia University. He be- 
came principal of Memorial High School 
in Pelham in 1923. 
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HEADS WELLS COLLEGE 


Dr Richard Leighton Greene, professor 
of English and chairman of the department 
of English at the University of Rochester, 
has been appointed president of Wells 
College to succeed Dr William E. Weld, 
head of the college since 1936, who will 
retire in June. 

Born in Rochester in 1904, Doctor 
Greene was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Rochester and received the master 
of arts and doctor of philosophy degrees 
from Princeton University. 

Doctor Greene is the author of a book 
entitled The Early English Carols and of 
articles and reviews in the field of English 
literature. He is a member of the Modern 
Language America, the 
Medieval Academy of America, the 
Modern Humanities 
tion, the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the American Association of 
University Professors, the College English 
Association, the Johnson Society of Lon- 
don, Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha Delta Phi. 


Association of 


Research Associa- 


HUNT RE-ELECTED 


Dr Charles W. Hunt, 
State Teachers College at Oneonta, was 


president of 


re-elected secretary-treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges at 
a conference of the association held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in February. Doctor 
Hunt was first named to the post in 1928 
and has held it continuously since that 
time. 


SUMMER COURSES 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is one of two colleges which will offer 
summer courses for the preparation of 
teachers and supervisors for classes for 
the partially seeing. Wayne University, 
Detroit, Mich., will also offer this train 
ing, 
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PETERSON IN MONTANA 


Dr A. G. Peterson, former director of 
training at State College at 
Plattsburg, was inaugurated president of 
Eastern Montana State Normal School, 
Billings, Mont., on April 8th. 


Teachers 


Doctor Peterson was active in educa 
tional circles in New York State. He 
served on the executive committee of the 
New York State Association of Elemen- 
tary Principals and the teacher education 
and professional improvement committee 
of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


CAMP FOR MUSIC PUPILS 


A camp for senior and junior high 
school music pupils, operated on a non- 
profit basis, will be conducted in Alps, 
Rensselaer county, from June 26th to 
July 7th. Opportunity will be given to 
study band and orchestra instruments and 
Along with the curriculum of 
music instruction, there will be a_ full 


voice. 


program of recreation, including sports 
and campfire programs. Total cost for 
attending the camp is $30 

Further information may be obtained 
from the camp director, R. Steele 
Phillips, 28 Oakwood boulevard, Hudson, 
or from Mrs Mildred H. Craib, superin 
tendent of schools of the second super 
district of Rensselaer 


visor) county, 


Berlin. 


MORROW DIES 


Winfred Morrow, who retired in July 
1944 as superintendent of schools of the 
second supervisory district of Steuben 
county, died suddenly in his home in Bath 
December 19, 1945. A graduate of Gene 
seo State Normal School, he served the 
schools of the State for 47 years He 
started teaching in September 1894 and 
school 


was principal of an elementary 


in Middletown at the time of his election 


as superintendent in 1911 
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NEW VASSAR PRESIDENT 


Sarah Gibson Blanding, dean of the 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University, has been 
appointed president of Vassar College. 
She will succeed Dr Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, who is retiring July Ist after 30 
years as president of Vassar. 

Following her graduation from the 
Normal School of Gymnastics, New 
Haven, Conn., Dean Blanding became a 
physical instructor at the University of 
Kentucky, where she received the 
bachelor of arts degree. She was ap- 
pointed dean of women of the University 
of Kentucky, taking a leave of absence to 
earn the master of arts degree at Colum- 
bia University. 

In 1941 she joined the faculty of Cor- 
nell University and in 1942 became the 
first woman dean of the State College of 
Home Economics. She is also the first 
woman to be president of Vassar College. 


—— —_Q)-——  - 


LOAN PACKETS 

A new series of loan packets on inter- 
American subjects is available from the 
United States Office of Education for use 
by teachers, elementary and secondary 
schools, college students and adults. The 
new series contains bibliographies, source 
lists, magazines, pictures, maps, units and 
courses of study, program outlines, skits, 
games, music, descriptive booklets, con- 
ference reports, reprints of articles, 
pamphlets and other materials. 
Kodachrome slides showing life in 
Central and South America are also avail- 
able from the United States Office of 
Education on loan to schools and colleges. 

The loan period for both the packets 
and the slides is three weeks. Return 
postage must be paid by the borrower. 
Further information about the packets or 
slides may be obtained from the United 
States Office of Education, American Re- 
publics Section, Division of International 
Educational Relations, Washington, D. C. 
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LIBRARY RECEIVES GIFT 


A copy of the rare Hudson edition of 
Washington’s Farewell Address was re- 
cently donated to the State Library by 
Mrs Mable Hunt of Indian Lake. The 
volume has been added to the current ex- 
hibit of papers of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln in the rotunda of the 
State Education Building, Albany. This 
exhibit was formally opened by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey on February 19th, 
during Bill of Rights Week. 
toric documents were preserved in a vault 
in the State Education Building during 
the war years. 


These his- 


In its original binding and containing 
200 pages, the Hudson edition is entitled 
America’s Lecacy: being the address of 
G. Washington, on his declining a reelec- 
tion to the presidency, to the people of 
the United States. The book was printed 
in Hudson by A. Stoddard in 1797. 

The volume also contains a circular let- 
ter from Washington to the governors of 
the several states, dated June 18, 1783; 
the first president’s farewell orders to his 
armies near Princeton, N. J., November 2, 
1787; The Answer to His Excellency, 
General Washington, written at West 
Point November 15, 1783. 


PLANS APPROVED 
Projects approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds include the 
following : 
Catskill, alteration of house, $3850; approved 
January 30th 
Chester, drainage 
proved February Ist 
Farmingdale, installation of oil burner, $2000; 


project, $1568.19; ap- 


approved February 11th 

Scotia, repairs to roof of Sacandaga School 
$3684; approved February 19th 

Newark Valley, bus garage and shop, $40,705; 
approved March 4th 

Franklin Square, new grade school on Wash- 
ington street, $785,000; approved March 4th 

New Hyde Park, new grade school, $525,000 
approved March 4th 
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The 1946-47 Register of Attendance 
will include a school calendar prepared 
by the Bureau of Statistical Services. 
The Bureau points out that this is a sug- 
gested calendar prepared to assist trus- 
tees, boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators to plan a school calendar 
that will meet the requirements of the 
statute and will give suitable considera- 
tion to local conditions. The suggested 
calendar is printed below. It will be 
noted that it provides for 194 days. 
School is required by statute to be in 
session 190 days, inclusive of legal holi- 
days and days spent by teachers at district 
superintendents’ conferences and at meet- 
ings of the State Teachers Association. 


September 3d = School opens 
November 5th Election Day*+ 
November llth Armistice Day* 
November 28th Thanksgiving Day* 
November 29th Vacationt 

December 23d-3lst Christmas holidayst 
January Ist New Year’s Day* 
January 27th-30th Regents examinations 
February 12th  Lincoln’s Birthday*+ 
April 3d-llth Easter holidayst 

May 30th Memorial Day* 

June 16th-19th Regents Examinations 
June 20th School closest 


* Legal holidays. 


SUGGESTED SCHOOL CALENDAR FOR NEXT YEAR 


A legal holiday falling on Sunday is to 
be observed on the following Monday. 
Labor Day may be counted only when 
A legal 
holiday occurring after school has opened 


school has opened prior thereto. 


in September is to be counted as one of 
the 190 days of session required provided 
it is directly preceded or directly followed 
by a day on which school is regularly in 
session. Upon Election Day and Lin- 
coln’s Birthday school may be in session 
or not, as determined by the school 
authorities. No day is to be counted 
twice. Therefore, when school is in ses- 
sion on such days, they are not to be listed 
also as holidays. 


No. of School Days 
during Month of 


Legal Holidays 


September ...... 20 
October ........23 
; { Election Day 

November ...... 17 Armistice Day 

Thanksgiving Day 
December ....... 15 
January ........22 New Year's Day 
February ....... 19 Lincoln’s Birthday 
. ae 21 
| 15 
0 21 Memorial Day 
EE Setinnnnanwe 15 

188 6 


+ School authorities decide whether school shall be in session on these days 


t School authorities determine vacation periods. 


WILKINS DIES 

Lawrence A. Wilkins, former director 
of modern foreign languages in New 
York City schools, died December 25, 
1945, in New York City. He retired in 
1939 after a service of 34 vears in New 
York City schools. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 


The Schoharie County School Boards 
Association met February 12th at Berne- 
Knox Central School, Berne. Dr Arthur 


W. Schmidt, Assistant Commissioner for 
Finance, 
spoke. 


State Education Department, 
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PROGRAM INFORMATION 

Program chairmen seeking speakers for 
school assemblies or forum meetings can 
find sources of lecturers and discussion 
leaders on a large variety of subjects in a 
new directory of 156 national organiza- 
tions, entitled Where To Get Speakers 
and Discussion Leaders, just published 
by the Program Information Exchange, 
4+1 Maiden lane, New York 7. It is 
50 cents a copy. 

A nonprofit cooperative clearinghouse 
administered by representatives of na- 
tional, international and federal govern- 
ment agencies, the Program Information 
Exchange is a central source of informa- 
tion about the activities and services of 
all national educational organizations. 

The Exchange recently changed the 
title of its monthly publication from Post- 
war Information Bulletin to Program In- 
formation Bulletin and increased the size 
from four to six pages. Plans were also 
announced for expanding the program in- 
formation and consultation service of the 


Exchange 


OCCUPATIONS GUIDE 

\ new publication of the H. W. Wil 
son Company, entitled Occupations: <A 
Selected List of Pamphlets, by Gertrude 
Forrester, is a guide to pamphlet litera- 
ure on vocations and contains informa 
tion of 1000 titles 

The book also includes hints on the 
ion, indexing, filing and use of occu 
pational pamphlets, a list of publishing 
agencies in this field, lists of pamphlets 


] 


m special subjects and a_ publishers’ 


directory 


A2>) 


Page 


PUBLICITY AWARD 


Awards for outstanding publicity pro- 
grams of public libraries, to be known as 
the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, 
will be presented at the American Li- 
brary Association conference to be held 


in Buffalo in June. The awards are 
sponsored jointly by the A. L. A. public 
relations committee and the Wilson 


Library Bulletin. 

Formerly a competition for a place on 
the Library Publicity Honor Roll, the 
contest will be on a new basis. Each 
competing library is asked to enter a 
scrapbook showing a cross section of its 
publicity for the calendar year 1945. All 
scrapbooks submitted will be on exhibit 
at the conference. 

Full details concerning the contest may 
be secured by writing to John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Awards, c/o Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, 950 University avenue, 


New York 52. 


——(————— 


SERVICE TO BUSINESS 


Information on how libraries may initi- 
ate or improve services to the business 
interests of communities is contained in 
a new book published by the American 
Library Association, Library Service to 
Business, Its Place in the Small City, by 
Marian C. Manley. The book also con- 
tains an annotated bibliography, entitled 
Building a Business Library Collection 

Miss Manley is librarian of the business 
library in Newark, N. J., chairman of 
the American Library Association com- 
mittee on relations with business groups 
and is also chairman of the committee for 
library service for the Committee for 
Economic Development. 
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MAGAZINE INFORMATION 


In her recently published book, Maga- 
zines for School Libraries, Laura Kath- 
erine Martin, chairman of the evaluation 
committee of the American Association 
of School Libraries, discusses many of 
the 5982 magazines published monthly in 
the United States and recommends 100 
for first purchase. 

Miss Martin also comments on editorial 
policies, magazine advertising, digests and 
religious periodicals. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS 


A monthly publication entitled United 
Nations News and containing news and 
reports about the United Nations Organ- 
ization and other international commis- 
sions is published by the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation and Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Library. Subscriptions are $2 
a vear, available from Woodrow Wilson 
House, 45 East 65th street, New York 21. 


JOB NEWS BULLETIN 

A new service available free from 
Mademoiselle magazine is a Job News 
sulletin for Service Women, which may 
be obtained by 
Hughes, special projects editor, Made- 
moiselle, 122 East 42d street, New York 
17. 


writing to Frances 


LIBRARY ANNIVERSARY 


One hundred fifty patrons of the 
Herkimer Free Library observed the 
S0th anniversary of the founding of the 
library at a meeting held January 22d. 
Dr Charles F. Gosnell, State Librarian, 


Modern 


spoke on “Libraries in the 


World.” 
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BUSINESS BOOK LIST 


A Selected List of Annual Statistical 
or Review Issues of Business Periodicals, 
compiled by Donald T. Clark, assistant 
librarian of Baker Library, Harvard Uni 
versity, and a Subject Index, compiled 
by Margaret Goldsby, of the American 
Bankers Association Library in New 
York City, which appeared in the Novem- 
ber 1945 issue of Special Libraries, are 
available in a reprint at 10 cents a copy 
from the Special Libraries Association, 31 
East Tenth street, New York. 


BUYING LIST 

The sixth edition of Buying List of 
300ks for Small Libraries, containing in 
formation on fiction, nonfiction, children’s 
hooks, picture books and a classified list 
of pamphlet materials, is now available 
It is published by the American Library 
Association and costs $2.50. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 


Religious Book Week, sponsored by 
The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc., will be observed May 


5th—12th. 


PEACE FORUMS 

The Field Library in Peekskill recently 
conducted a series of six peace forums 
Discussions were held on material con 
tained in a number of books on peace, a 
gift to the library from a local manufac- 


turing company. 


LIBRARIAN DIES 
Stella C. 

librarian of the Saranac Lake Free Li 

brary, died suddenly January 4th. 


Norton, for about 25 vears 
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Photograph by John J. Vrooman 


Site of Fort Stanwix 


FORT STANWIX 


[This is the thirteenth of a series of articles on the State’s historic sites.] 


Maps of New York State show the 
strategic location of Fort Stanwix on the 
divide between the St Lawrence and the 
Hudson drainage basins. The fort stood 
on the site of present-day Rome, on the 
“ portage ” that formed a vital link in the 
all-important route of water-borne traffic 
between the Mohawk and Wood creek, 
the “ carry ” which connected the Hudson 
valley with the Great Lakes region. 

As early as 1727, the English had built 
a fort at Oswego to serve as a military 
outpost and as a haven for their fur 
traders during an era when, backed by 
their respective governments, both Eng- 
lish and French traders sought to dom- 
inate this lucrative business. This fort 
at Oswego was too important to remain 
unchallenged by the French and, as the 
English came to see, too remote to be 
reinforced quickly. Their remedy was a 
chain of supporting posts between this 
and the site of Stanwix. 

The first stronghold to be built was 
Fort Williams near the site of Stanwix 
itself. It was located beside the bateau 
landing as a protection for the traders, 


for their boats and cargoes were other- 
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wise at the mercy of an enemy while being 
transported westward to Wood creek or 
eastward to the Mohawk for relaunching. 
From the “carry” the bateaux followed 
Wood creek westward through Oneida 
lake and the Oneida river, thence by way 
of the Oswego river to their destination, 
the English fort at Oswego on Lake On- 
tario. The length of the portage between 
the Mohawk and Wood creek varied from 
season to season with the stage of water. 
3oth the upper and lower landings on the 
Mohawk were guarded by Fort Williams, 
erected in 1746, but on Wood creek, Fort 
Newport guarded the upper landing and 
Fort Bull the lower one. 

In 1756 the French surprised Fort Bull 
and totally destroyed it together with its 
stores, the magazine and most of the gar- 
rison. The following year they destroyed 
Panic-stricken, the 
English commander at Fort Williams 
ordered the destruction of that defense. 

Two years later, in 1759, the English 
began the construction of Fort Stanwx, 
a half mile up the Mohawk from the ruins 
of Fort Williams. 
the most important fortification along the 


the Oswego fort. 


This was to become 
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route, costing in excess of £60,000. Per- 
mission to build was secured from the 
Indians by Sir William Johnson. Indeed, 
the friendly Oneidas counseled the Eng- 
lish to “ shut the door” at the Oneida 
carrying place. The fort took the form 
of a square some 300 feet on a side. The 
walls were of logs two feet thick, pro- 
tected by a sodded earthen bank, 14 feet 
high, the whole encircled by a ditch. In 
the bottom of this ditch stood a formidable 
palisade of sharpened pickets. Within 
were built barracks of heavy squared 
timbers, sufficient to accommodate 400 
men. Also, a trading house was provided 
‘for the Deposite of Indian goods.” 
Completed during the peaceful interval 
following the French and Indian War, 
Fort Stanwix became a garrisoned out- 
post and center for Indian trade, and 
supported a small settlement. Contempo- 
rary references agree with this description 
throughout the decade following 1759. A 
garrison of 50 men was noted in 1761. 
Fort Stanwix sprang into prominence 
in 1768 when Sir William Johnson chose 
to negotiate here his famous “ Stanwix 
Treaty,” which fixed the boundary 
between the lands of the red men and the 
white. In attendance were Lieutenant 
Governor Penn of Pennsylvania, William 
Franklin, Governor of New Jersey, and 
many other Twenty-seven 
chiefs with more than 2200 Indian fol- 
lowers completed this colorful gathering. 
Much rum was drunk, bateau loads of 
food sent up from Albany were consumed, 


notables. 


and many gifts presented before the 
“Line” could be fixed and a purchase 
price agreed upon. The successful con- 
clusion of the treaty, signed November 5, 
1786, after nearly two months of proposal, 
palaver and compromise, was one of Sir 
William Johnson's most remarkable 
achievements. 

Exactly when the garrison was with- 
drawn is not clear, but evidence shows 
that in 1774 the fort was in a dismantied 
condition. Proof of its ruin is found in 
letters between officials at Albany and 
Colonel Gansevoort, who had been sent 
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to occupy Stanwix in 1777. A dispatch 
to General Gates from one of the engi- 
neers reads: “ It is necessary that I make 
it entirely new.” 

The fort became an essential block 
against a British invasion from Canada 
by this western approach. But all had 
not been put in readiness when on August 
3, 1777, the English under St Leger be- 
sieged it with a force of 1400 English, 
Tories and Indians. The garrison at the 
time was composed of 550 troops, whose 
supplies of food and powder were insuf- 
ficient for a sustained siege. 

The day that siege was laid, the Stars 
and Stripes for the first time flapped in 
the face of a foe. The new flag had been 
approved by Congress on June 14, 1777. 
The act was reported, tradition has it, in 
a newspaper brought to the fort by a 
detachment of the 9th Massachusetts 
Regiment, detailed to guard a fleet of in- 
coming bateaux. As others have it, the 
news was a part of routine military in- 
telligence reaching Colonel Gansevoort. 
Just how the word did reach the fort may 
always be a matter of speculation, but it 
is established that under date of August 
3d, Lieutenant Colbrath, stationed at Fort 
Stanwix, made the following entry in his 
journal : 

Early this morning a Continental flag was 
made by the officers of Colonel Gansevoort's 
regiment, was hoisted and a cannon leveled at 
the enemy's camp was fired on the occasion 

It is known a flag of the new design 
had already been used elsewhere, but it is 
not recorded that it had ever flown over 
American forces engaged in battle. 

Details of the siege are beyond the 
scope of this narrative, but an immediate 
occurrence was the prompt British de- 
mand for the surrender of the fort, a 
demand as promptly refused. The fort 
was then put under fire from cannon and 
small arms but no damage _ resulted 
Shortly word reached St Leger by mes- 
senger from Molly Brant, former house 
keeper of the now deceased Sir William 
Johnson, warning of the approach of a 
relief column under General Herkimer. 


25 
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Fearing to be caught between this advanc- 
ing militia and a sally from the fort, St 
Leger dispatched Sir John Johnson with 
a mixed Indian and Tory force to inter- 
cept Herkimer. 

Meanwhile, messengers had penetrated 
the British lines, reaching the fort and 
cheering the defenders with news of 
Herkimer’s progress. A sortie was then 
ordered to raid the British camps lying 
along the road that led toward Herkimer’s 
column. One of these camps was the 
headquarters of Sir John Johnson and 
some part of his Tory regiment ; the other 
was an Indian encampment. Colonel 
Willett’s report relates the success of the 
venture : 

Nothing could be 
totally 
enemy's encampments, destroyed all provisions 
that were in them, brought off upward of fifty 
brass kettles, and more than a hundred blankets 
(two articles which were much needed by us), 


fortunate than this 
two of the 


more 


enterprise. We routed 


with a number of muskets, tomahawks, spears, 
ammunition, clothing, deerskins, and a variety 
of Indian affairs and five colors. . . 

The following, extracted from the re- 


port of Colonel Claus who was connected 
with the Indian command, acknowledges 
and supports Colonel Willett’s claims: 


During the action [at Oriskany] when the 
garrison found the Indian’s camp [who went 
out against their reinforcement]* empty, they 
boldly sallied out, with three hundred men and 
two field pieces, and took away the Indian’s 
packs with their clothes, wampum, and silver 
having gone in their shirts as 
. . The disappointment was 


work, “they 
naked to action.” . 
rather greater to the Indians than their loss, 
for they had nothing to cover themselves at 
night, or against the weather, and nothing in 
our camp to supply them until I got to Oswego. 

The “action” to which Colonel Claus 
referred was the bloody battle of Oriskany 
at which Sir John Johnson and Joseph 
Brant with their and Indians 
ambushed Herkimer’s militia in a swampy 
ravine. Both sides lost heavily in savage 
fighting at close quarters and neither side 
could be sure where the victory lay. 
Coming from the carnage of the ravine 
to find their camps plundered was too 


Tories 


* Meaning of course, Herkimer’s column. 
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much for the Iroquois. In their disap- 
pointment and rage they became uncon- 
trollable, looting their white allies. 
Meantime, on August 11th, a runner 
named Adam Helmer had reached Albany 
with news of the siege, and two days 
later, under orders from General Schuy- 
Arnold marched to the relief of 
On August 15th he was at 
Schenectady, on August 20th at Fort 
Dayton (Herkimer). From here, Arnold 
sent forward a half-witted prisoner, Han 
Yost Schuyler. The life of Han Yost 
was spared on condition that he carry to 
St Leger a misleading and exaggerated 
report of the size of Arnold's force. With 
bullet holes through his clothing to make 
it appear that he had escaped from the 
Americans, he arrived in St Leger’s camp 
and spread his alarming story. The ruse 
was successful. By August 22d, as mili- 
tary records reveal, St Leger was in re- 
treat and his departure had 
already reached Colonel Gansevoort. Two 
days later Arnold arrived at Stanwix, the 
siege was raised and the threatened in- 


ler, 
Stanwix. 


news of 


vasion turned back. 

Following the war, Fort Stanwix was 
heavily damaged by fire and by floods. 
Later, the earthworks, which alone re- 
mained, were leveled off, destroying the 
last vestige of the stronghold. The site 
comprises half of one of Rome's down- 
town blocks. New York State owns a 
small lot, a mere fraction of this historic 
area, on which are placed descriptive 
markers and plaques. 

So great have been local changes, it is 
with difficulty that the visitor can recreate 
the fort and, in the mind’s eye, picture a 
swampy wilderness threaded by the primi- 
tive “carry,” and beyond the meandering 
river bordered by bateau landings and 
Indian encampments. Now all are re- 
placed by the bustling activity of modern 
Rome. Even the Mohawk is closely con- 
fined within narrow limits, bridged with 
concrete, hidden, tamed and_ shrunken. 
The observant visitor, however, if 
grounded in its history, envision 
the early Fort Stanwix. 


can 
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